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ABSTRACT 

This paper is a proposal for a curriculum of the 
future in the changing society of Nigeria. A deliberate effort is 
made to prescribe and predict elements essential for a responsive and 
dynamic futuristic curriculum, without necessarily describing the 
specific details of such a curriculum. Although predicting the shape 
of education in the future is risky, it is contended that unless 
modern man adapts his thinking and his behavior to the realities of 
the present and plans for the future, he is most likely to repeat 
endlessly the mistakes of the past. Most of the ideas suggested for 
the future of the curriculum in Nigeria are accordingly offered as 
possible guides for Nige.ia*s new system of education. Topics covered 
include the concept of responsiveness to technological and social 
developments, the concept of balance in the curriculum of the future, 
teachers in the curriculum of the future, creativity, and 
decentralization. A five-item bibliography is included. 
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CONCEPTUALIZING CURRICULUM FOR THE 
FUTURE IN A CHANGING SOCIETY 



ABSTRACT 

This paper attempts a proposal for the curriculum of the future in a change 
ing society, that of Nigeria. A deliberate effort is made ill the paper to 
prescribe and predict elements essential for a responsive and dynamic fu- 
turistic curriculum, without necessarily describing the specific details of 
such a curriculum. Thi;^- is because, while it is vital to plan for the future, 
it could equally be nieanir. ^less to try to describe the detailed aspects of 
^ curriculum of the future - a future still distant. The paper recognises 
the danger in predicting the shape of education in the future, but takes 
courage from the fact that unless moderu man adapts his thinking and his 
behaviour to the realities of the present, in anticipation of the future, he is 
most likely to repeat endlessly the mistakes of the past. Mast of the ideas 
suggested for the future? of the curriculum in Nigeria are offered as possible 
guides fot our new system of education. 

Curriculum reform is not at an end in Nigeria: existing and developing forces in society 
will continue to demand that there be constant examination of the current curriculum in use 
Compet'^nt curriculum leaders will continue to emerge to give education a new, purposeful 
direct! i. 

onsequently. it can be expected that the school curricu -ni in Nigeria will not re- 
I.* ' 'dtic, but v,'ill continue as a vigorous and constantly changing segment of the overall 
at ion system 

In order, therefore, to predict the future direction of curriculum efforts in Nigeria with 
any degree of accuracy, consideration should be given to the forces which have influenced 
change in education in the past, and an attempt made to identify those of the foreseeable 
future which will be destined lo exert similar influences. Even then, it must be appreciated 
that prediction lakes on a high degree of risk. Modern society is obsolete unless it can adapt 
its thinking and its behaviour to the realities of the present and anticipate the future If it 
does not, particularly in education and government, it is bound to repeat its past failures 
The many Nigerian national development plans hear testimony to this assertion However, 
it is common knowledge that predictions about the shape of things to come are alwav*^ 
hazardous The danger of predicting the future a<* one >\ould like to have it is the danger 
of overemphasizing one factor and neglecting others 

Added to this is the danger that anv forecast that is based on available evidence niav be 
up**et bv unexpected events that thrust themselve** iixXo human affairs Nonetheless, there 
can be no intelligent planning of future programmes for the education svstein unless it is 
assumed that certain conditions are more likely to exist in the foreseeable future than certain 
other conditions Trends that are clearly observable today provide some basis for estimating 
what IS likelv to happen tomorrow. The alternative to an honest effort to predict the future 
is to accept a philosophy of pure opportunism For in<;tance. it is clear, particularly m 
most developing countries, that the most serious handicap faced b> school system** as thev 
attempt to implement the curricula developed by national curriculum agencies is tlie lack 
of teachers ^ho are suffice ntly trained and pr'^pared to implement those curriculum plans 

In discussing the need for future forecasting in curriculum development. Savior. Alexan- 
der. Lewis (1981 ) are of the view that curriculum planners who re«vtrict their data to existing 
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conditions arr assuming th^t the future will be like the present. This thinl^ing iiiav work 
for short-term forecasts, but an \ one who has lived long enough to appreciate a longer-term 
view will know that the experiences of some of the years lived through were different from 
those of other years: such variations must, therefore, be taken into consideration 

To plan education as though the future v\*ill be similar to the present may have been 
appropriate some fiftv years ago for some places in the world where changes in society were 
few and rare Many factors, however, influence predictions for curriculum planning. First, 
demographic data and the developmental characteristics of learners Secondly, changes in 
developmental characteristics, i.e. if present trends continue, will this happen or will that 
happen*^ Thirdly, prevailing social factors 

A number of changes taking place within our society have implications for the curricu- 
lum of the future. These factors are in the areas of family, community, work patterns, mass 
communication, health and welfare and national economy, and of all the factors none is as 
strong as the eff*ect of technology. Despite these possible variables, however, educational 
forcasling is very useful since it can help the curriculum worker to see the possible shape of 
the future into which education is drifting and to guide the schools to move toward a future 
they pr'^fer. 

Curriculum planners need to be reconciled to the exercise of using future forecasts 
and thus directing their expertise to achieve the best possible future for education. They 
should be able to design specific programmes in response to such future forecasts, using 
them to rethink educational goals and objectives The future of curriculum in Nigeria will 
be brighter if those responsible for education can actually assist in planning the curriculum. 
For instance, the curricuhiin that teachers choose is the curriculum teachers vst. Curricu- 
lum workers need in the future, therefore, to trv to appreciate more the value of teacher 
involvement in curriculum planning Curriculum plans need not be so narrowly conceived 
by a few selected individuals that they fit onl> into //je;r curriculum orientation pattern, 
rather, such plans should reflect the importance of teacher participation, selecting appropri- 
ate orientations from among the varietv of available curriculum designs. Since there are no 
'out-of-space' models that curriculum planners can look up to in planning for the future, the 
only suggestion is to address the question. "Hovn can education be planned for the future in 
a way which will be responsive to the needs of future leaners*^" It is one thing to assert that 
moving toward a responsive education for the future is desirable; it is quite another thing 
to prescribe procedures which will achieve this This is the dilemma of those concerned 
with futurism* in education The point however remains that if educators desire to carry 
through innovations in the curriculum, thev must have an understanding of how the curricu- 
lum functions at present and which new educational goals to aim for. and thev must have 
confidence in their ability to attain those goals The achievement of new educational goals 
is most elusive, primarily because the more educators look at the proces** of education, the 
more thev realize its coinplexitv At one extreme, there can be the tendency to limit vision 
to piecemeal curriculum improvement, at the other, to postulate Utopian or out-of-reach 
solutions which choose to transcend realitv rather than come to terms with it 

None of the above approaches will do Innovation on an instalment plan certainly 
narrows the curriculum target Not onlvthat. it equallv narrows perception of the interactive 
nature of curriculum change - stressing the part at the expense of the whole Often times, 
such innovation does not reach deep enough and is most unlikely to last. Broadening the 



curncuiuni nnprovenient visDn nttrd not. ht>"Ae\er. niiplv unpractical drcain^i According 
to Owt»ii { 1973)jf education improves deve.ops change-*, or differs in anv \\a\ froiii drcade 
to decadr. it i^ becan*.<' particular peoplt- in particular fields liavt- had the patience, good 
fortune, insight and good experience winch are necessary tt> make tliei;i credible when th'\ 
wi*.h to commend soiiietlnng tf» othtr people It is, nonetheless, necessarv to pojnt out that 
credibilit\ is an attribute of people rather than ideas or organizations, and it is the credibility 
of change agents in thi*. instance curriculum workers - which makes a coiitnniou*. process 
out of change-events 

Curriculum for the Future and the Concept of Responsiveness 

According to Unruh (1975) if there is c^.mmitnient to planned change, the cnrncnluni 
develf^piiient process will become responsivt to d\naniic and futuristic technological and 
st»cial de\ek>piiients Plan mm;, here defined as "the art or process f*f making or carrying out 
plans bv establishing goals policies and procedures* as a means {(tj reaching future goals, 
has new signik.canct for curriculniii developiiunt in a rapidlv cliangiiig societ \ like Nigeria 
The idea of a plan lnclude<^ proposed eleiiieiils to be achieved and strategies designed to 
achie\< these Snrcessful planning entails choosing from among alternatn* methods for 
reaching a given set of goals This requires analysis fif data in (jrder to arrive at a wis^ 
selection from tht choices offered 

Planned change in\olves mutual go;<bsetting that emphasizes huinanistir and demo- 
cratic processes As new ideas emerge which should find their wav into the school ther< 
must be an adjustment of the curriculum to avoid overb>adiiig th* children with concepts A 
meshing f*f the old and the new necessitates crtativ* exploration on the part of curricnluni 
worktrs in order t^ find in^^ans for refining and teaching new priorities and Mnpliase^ 

Mam factors need to h* considered as rnrnculuin planners seek to orpam?* or r'- 
organizt tli* rnrnculuin to r^^flert envisaged educational condition^ for th»- future 1 hrre art 
two^s^ential crittna for d< \< lopinj: and organizing structures around which tht rurnculum 
lor tli< futurt mi^;ht bt built on^^ has to do with the wa\ the rurriculuni worker \iews tlu 
prevailing niltur' - th» othtr with his \hw of the individual Both are oIjviousIv related 

If th» rulturt IS vit^w»d as holding to tl.t alread\ created rather than to the emergent 
thtn tin proress-orn uted rurriculuni is unnrressarv Inherent in a process-oriented curricu- 
luih ]s tlu roncept of fairh rapid chanj;* If, nn th< c»ther hand, the culture itself prizes 
\alif'S and imtiatfs change a process- oriented riirrirulum will accelerate tht pace and en- 
fiiib iiior< worthwhile rhangts A process-ciriMited curriculum can prr)Vid< the student with 
tlie skills for i xaminin^ human instit utions and f -r kn<>w ing w hen to iiiaintaiii stabilit\ and 
when to se( k iniK)\ati(j!i within such human institutions 

Anotli*r factor that is important in dtridinj; whether a prort-*^*-- orn-nted cnrriculum is 
appropriate is th* view that is accorded th* person K \ht individual viewed as consuming 
what has already heeii created making no provision for futur^^ creatu^n" Or is ht seen as 
contributing to what is m the process of being created * If the school s\steiii selects, as its 
priniar\ ..iiiction, the passing dc»w-n of the wisdom of the ages a process-orientrd curi'icuhim 
IS not verv important If however, the school sees its respoiisibilit , as ecpiipping the voung 
to be continuing ators. then a nic>dification of the process-oriented curriculum that looks 
at the future shoulu be developed As a developing nation this is the kind of curriculum 
vision Nigeria should have 
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There is ahuiidant e\idencf to indicate that if scliuols could but even faintl\ hear the 
beat of the dniinnier of \y>en\\ \ears on, the education iiiarrh would he differeni Instead, 
the schools often times respond loudK and clearK to the druninier of fifty years past, not 
onl\ IS the beat of the drum music from the past, but the melodies appear to be onl\ slightlv 
changed variations on old tunes The sounds of the future come through, erratic in their beat 
and dissonant in sound It is the dissonance which must eventuall\ make sense, if education 
is to help provide opportunities for people to become contented, contributing members of 
tomorrow *s world - the dream world of technological advancement 

The Concept of Balance in the Curriculum of the Future 

Planning the curriculum as a totality ensures a balanced educational diet for all pupils. 
The need for balance must, therefore, not only be recognized within education but also 
between education and the other demands to which the schools mu>t respond. In planning 
the curriculum for the future, curriculum workers must not onlv look for a balance of educa- 
tional experiences for each individual, but also aim for a balanced response to the conflicting 
claims of the interests of the individual and those of emergent society; of the needs of the 
individual for both personal fulfilment and \ocational preparedness. 

However, the notion of balance in education must be loose, flexible and relative, in order 
to accommodate competint; interests * hose demands also ha\e to be accommodated within 
the curriculum It suggests too, the need to be tentative rather than dogmaiic in planning 
tht curriculum for the future This illustrates the root inadequacv of the core-curriculum 
cone* pt 

The reason for this is simplr. In a somewhat paradoxical manner the introduction 
of the term "balance"into major educational debates brings connotations of inexactitude, 
impreci-sjon and the need for varied individual interpretations This is because a common 
curriculum would, ir practice, result in a verv unbalanced curriculum for pupils with a 
\ariet\ of learning and personality problems. 

If it could be asserted that curriculum planning and development must, in the final 
anahsis. rest in the hands of curriculum specialist*, and workers, then the\ must be urged 
to provide the expertise to meet the demands which this makes on them 

For most education systems what H.G. Wells wrote many years ago in Th( A*< u Macht- 
avtlh still sounds like a challenge 

If humanitv cannot develop an education far lu \ond an\thiiig that it now 
provides, if It cannot coll< ctixU. iiu<nt de^ icfs and sohe problems on a 
much richer and broader sral< than it d..<*. at th< pres^-nt tiiii< it cannot 
hope to achieve an\ ver\ iiiucli finer t^r^i'r ^-r an\ :>u>re general happiness 
than it now enjovs 

Teachers in the Curriruiuni of tlie Future 

The complexitv of th^- tearher^ rol( in ^duration and tlu inahilit\ of initial teacher 
education to provide all th' knowledge- and skill*' which a teacher nia\ ne^d in the future, 
provide an adequate justification for disciissinj; thf place of the teacher in the curriculum 
of the futurf- Discussion here will centra round th< theme of continuing teacher education 



and Tf- education ui ord<*r to tacklr tlir c]Iallfllgf<^ likelv to hr posed h\ tlic curriculum of 
the future. 

In the face of change all educator** agree tliat education wliicli concentrates nurelv 
upon the conventional period of conif)ulsorv schooling and ignores the rest of a citizen's life 
IS quiie inappropriate for tliese modern times It is becoming increasingU obvious that even 
longer and more complex period** of initial training would still not enable teachers to cope 
more effective!) with the serious and recurrent problems of teaching and learning. Even if 
the student-teacher could '<ellectually grasp professional problems during initial training, 
the experience of teaching is essential if a teacher is to acquire an emotional and personal 
perspective which will enable him or her to make sound professional judgements. Curriculum 
planners for the future should, therefore, consider a pattern of in-?ervice education and 
training for teachers that would enable th^m to cope with future curricula demands 

One approach is to base in-servKe education and training largelv upon the institutions 
which conduct the initial training Initial trainers have for too long been denied access to 
the failures and successes of their own initial training schemes Thev have thus been denied 
an important opportunity to evaluate and leftne initial training. The presence of recently 
qualified teachers inside colleges, bringing with them the early problems which have not been 
confronted bv their initial training, provides essential "realit) testing' for the teacher trainers. 
Further, the consideration of real and ongoing problems from schools serves to illustrate that 
initial training must alwavs be generalized and points to the dangers inherent in deficieiit 
teacher education programmes 

Intil teacher training svstems can show a concerted objective and an intellectualU 
demanding attack upon actual cases which need attention (this has tremendous implications 
for the curriculum of the future), teachers will continue to question the theoretical context 
of their initial traininrand the role-models presented by the teacher training establishintnt 
However important a knowledge of the psvcholog\ of learning rnay be to the teacher, nian> 
can only perceive its importance when faced with an actual learning problem. 

Sometimes the goals of trainers and administrators are too limited: at other times the\ 
are nnreal^<ilicall v grandiose. Teacher training is a dialogue between theory and practic* 
between aspiration and achievement, without in-fiervice training - the third cycle it is 
in danger of being all theorv and aspiration and little achievement In-service training 
however, does not nierelv get its direction and structure from a relationship with initial 
training It mav he necessarv to develop different strnctur.-s - based on the state of teach<r 
supplv In Nigeria, with a rapidU growing (at times uncontrolled) population, the urgeno 
of the need for new teachers niav inevitabh shorten the period of initial training and require 
the use of in-service training. 

In Nigeria, teacher preparation programmes of the future should give increased attention 
to different concepts of knowing, so that te achers can knowinglv select the stance from which 
they will teach variou** forms of knowledge Within the framework of "knowing", educators 
might imagine that knowledge fould be viewed h\ teachers and curriculum planners in 
these rough cat<»gories additne svstematized and metamorphosed. B\ additive is meant 
the adding of ideas and bit^ of inforni;ition without anv attempt to develop form B> 
systematized is meant the categorizing of knowledge so that principles and generalizations 
emerge B> metamorphosed knowledge is meant the emergence of a coherent framework 
which makes something fresh and vital The school curriculum for the future will, in the 
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farlv (grades, begin the stucl\ of knowing so thai h\ the tune tlie child is in the upper classes 
he knoN^s the difference between private and public kiiowledgt , and Ix tvieen treating ideas 
in an additi\e. a systeniatizt-d, or a inetaiiiorphosf d v\a\ Curricnluni planners for the fiitn^'e- 
will need to give much greater attention to the philosophic diiiirnsioii of knowing if children 
are to leave school knowing how to know 

Creativity and the Curriculum of the Future 

Because life- is becoming vastly more complex, the hopr of man retaining his numanness 
in terms of maintaining master\ of his universe depends upon !inw h<- uses his creative 
potential With new media available to toda\ 's and tomorrow's scho(>ls, education has the 
opportunity to provide a setting in which children and \outh can develop and test thei* own 
id<\'is With more individuals being prepared to work in the classroom in supplementarv 
wavs. children can have access to a wider range of persons to help them more fulK clarifv 
and identifv the- prc>blems to which they wish to give attention 1 he concern of the school 
of the future must be for what is of value and worth to children, if creativitv is to fl()urish 
If a goal of the school is to help children live creatively, then specific experiences need to 
be designed which will enable students to gam competence in various components of he 
creative process The curriculum of the future must therefor*- he such that it recognizes 
all the creativitv needs of the learner in the scIk»o1 experience 

Decentralizing the Curriculum of the Future 

There are several major principles with implications f<)r the futur'-, which ar< reflected 
m til^ notion of school-based curriruliiiii development (SBC'D) In the first place. SBC'D is 
bas<-d on th( belief ihat the curriculiiiii cr»nsi*,ts of < xi)e rieiices and that these should be 
developed from the Itarner's iit-tds and characteristics It represents a commitment to the 
vu-w that educational prc)Visu^n ninst h< individualized ^ I'ondlv it recognizes that the 
teacher and learner lia\{ sniiu in<asiire of freedom in th'* e ducation process This view sees 
the school as a human social institiitron which iiuis; be responsive to its own environment 
and v\-inch must, therefore b< perniitt^^d lo develop in its own wav to fit that environment 
Lastlv. this vuw of curriculum demands that teachers <;hould accept some sort of research 
and development rol*^ in resfject (>{ X\\( cnrncnliiiu inodifviiig ada|)tiiig and de\ eloping it 
to suit the needs of individual piipiK and a particular environment 

l.ducators who support the scliool-bas<d ciirriciilniii muxinent argue that school-based 
(urriculum dev eb^pnient provides ihdt* scf>p» fnr tb^ c<>iitiniious adaptatii^n (»f curricuiiiui 
tr> individual pupil iietd*. than do other forms ofcurncuhim de^dopnunt Other curriculuni 
developiiieiit sv steins are. bv their nature ili-fitttd to res|>oiid tn individual differences in 
either pupils or teachers Yet tlie^e differences are r.f crucial iiuportance in learning Manv 
e«hiratf»rs argue that, at the vtrv least. scliOv>ls need greatlv increased scope- and incentive for 
adapting modifving extending and otherwise rrordering ext ernallv de v eloped curricula than 
IS coiiimonlv the' case ir. Nigeria Curriculum development related tc* individual differences 
must be a contimioijs process and it is onlv the scliool or school network that can provide 
scope for this 

Such an approach te> curriculum development will, of course, lead to great diversity; 
but then curriculuii) diversitv is essential if all pupils are to be given a meaningful educative 
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experience and broad exposure Teachers in such a curriculum development approach nefd to 
be able to devise programmes of work tailored to what they can recognize as the re.|uireinenl5 
of their own individual pupils If education - particularU education of the future - is to be 
meaningful to all pupils, and if all are to have trulv educative experiences, then it is only by 
allowing for this individual development at the local school level that it is most likely to be 
achieved Educators must accept and encourage the diversity of provisions this entails In 
any case, it will not necessarily be at the level of educational principles that this diversity 
IS likely tc occur, but at the level of content, where it is of less 'shocking' significance. 

For these reasons, then, there is a growing conviction that the only satisfactory cur- 
riculum development for the future is likely to be that which is to be based in the school. 
The question \s, what does this entail? To begin with, schools, in addition to having regu- 
lar teachers, must have on their staff curriculum co-ordinators or curriculum development 
officers with special responsibility for co-ordinating and guiding curriculum This system is 
in operation in most state school systems in the United States of America. It is a practice 
which has much to recommend it; it is a step towards achieving that kind of co-ordinated 
development of the cuiriculum which is so much talked about but which is often lacking, 
especially in subject based curriculum development approaches, as is the case in Nigeria. 
Another advantage of having resident curriculum personnel on school staffs, is that it en- 
sures that there is one person in the school who can be expected to attempt to organize 
support from outside curriculum agencies for any group of teachers engaged in any particular 
curriculum innovation activity 

There can be no curriculum development without teacher development and the more 
teachers are given responsibility for curriculum development, the more important it Secomes 
that they be given all possible suppo^'t The potential of the role of the teacher in curriculum 
development has not so far been fully appreciated but it offers opportunities that may be 
ciucial to school-based curriculum development. Staff development and curriculum devel- 
opment must be closely linked, and it is very important that teachers be put in touch with 
any outside curriculum development agency that can provide them with the resources, the 
skills or the understanding they need *f they are to take responsibility for developing and 
implementing the curriculum of the future 

Since it is being advocated here that the curriculum development process be decentral- 
ized, so that school-based curriculum will be the basis for education in the future, a crucial 
question must be asked. "What about the Curriculum Specialist''" Is there a place for a 
professional curriculum developer if curriculum planning is to be school-based*^ I think 1 
can risk an answer Perhaps there is and still will be a role for th*^ wandering expert' in 
curriculum development. He or she can always provide teachers with informed advjce and 
the detached appraisal they cannot themselves provide. The experts new role, as envisaged 
in the curriculum for the future, will be to follow and serve the teachers rather than to lead 
them, as is presently the case. They can only support, comment and advise on curriculum 
development: they will no longer attempt to direct it. 

In Conclusion 

This paper has tried to prescribe and, perhaps, predict cuiriculum for the future m a 
changing society, that of Nigeria It has deliberately refused to describe such events. The 
paper need not be faulted on that score, for the simple reason that attempting to describe 
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a curriculum of tlu distant future is u nioaningless venture Tins enlire effort, therefore, 
repres»*nts jtji/ 'dream' for the future of education in Nigeria, particularh. the ournculuin 
thinking of the future If we rethink our educational direction along these line**, we are most 
likelv to achieve our goals of educational and technological advancement 
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